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Wert would you think of a fellow 

student who stood by idly and 
allowed a barbed-wire entanglement to 
be built about him? Let us suppose that 
he must get through this barrier before 
he can get a good job or associate 
. pleasantly with his friends. 

We may carry our supposition a little 
further and imagine that he is actually 
helping to build the entanglement which 
so gravely threatens his success and 
happiness. In such a case we would 
say, of course, that the fellow was crazy. 

This case, to be sure, is fanciful. No 
one, so far as we know, is acting as the 
imaginary young man did. But millions 
of students are following a course almost 
as foolish and dangerous. They are 
going through school without acquiring 
the habit of speaking clearly and cor- 
rectly. 

Some day each member of this group 
may stand before an employer to apply 
for a job. The employer, inquiring 
about the applicant’s work in science, 
may be told: “I haven’t had no science.” 
Or the applicant may say, “My grades in 
science was pretty good.” He may add, 
“I’m not expectin’ a large salary at the 
start.” 

Similarly, a person who speaks incor- 
rectly may want to impress a friend 
socially. “There don’t seem to be any- 
one in our group who plays tennis,” he 
says. 

Such statements will not help an in- 
dividual in his vocational or social life. 
Yet errors of speech as glaring as these 
are very common. They are heard every 
day in the classroom, on the streets and 
playgrounds, and in homes. 

People who cannot speak correctly 
are fearfully handicapped. They are 
likely to be regarded as second-raters. 
Why do so many thousand of students 
allow this barrier to stand between 
themselves and success? It is not easy 
for one to throw off the handicap, but 
any reasonably intelligent student can 
do it if he gives the problem time and 
earnest attention. 

The student with 
poor language hab- 
its may say that the 
English courses are 
to blame. He may 
be right or wrong. 
We won’t go into 
that question here; 
but it is the student 
who will suffer, and 
he has the power to 
remedy his defect. 
If he is really concerned about his fu- 
ture, he will act at once. 

One way in which he can improve his 
speech is to get a good grammar and 
study it carefully. Whenever he is in 
doubt about a word or phrase, he should 
refer to the book, or to a dictionary. 
By checking in the dictionary, he will 
no: only learn the meaning of the word 
but also the correct pronunciation. As 
a matter of fact, the dictionary is an 
invaluable tool for anyone who wants 
to gain a good grasp of his language. 

Another way that the student can im- 
prove his language is to have a good 
friend, who is well educated, point out 
mistakes as they are made. The per- 
son who really wants to speak correctly 
will seek and welcome such friendly 
criticism. 


Walter E. Myer 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


THE RUSSIANS, after refusing to meet with western powers unless Red 
China was present, did not like it when Big Three decided to hold conference 


Meeting in Bermuda 


President Eisenhower Hopes That Big Three Conference Will 


Help to Solve Foreign Policy Differences 


RESIDENT Eisenhower, Prime 

Minister Churchill of Great Brit- 
ain, and Premier Laniel of France 
are trying to strengthen allied unity in 
the conduct of world affairs—espe- 
cially in dealings with communist 
Russia. 

If earlier plans are carried out as 
scheduled, leaders of the Big Three 
nations this week will wind up talks 
in Bermuda on ways to improve co- 
operation among them. 

The need for new planning is clear, 
for the U.S., Britain, and France have 
differed over several issues in the past 
several months. Recognizing that dif- 
ferences do exist, President Eisen- 
hower said he hoped that an exchange 
of viewpoints would help to eliminate 
causes of Big Three friction. 

The three western leaders made out 
no formal program for their discus- 
sions. Instead, they agreed to talk 
over any of the issues that each might 
have in mind. 

The armament of West Germany is 
one big issue in need of settlement. 


The French are reluctant to see the- 


Germans arm. The French fear that 
West Germany will become too power- 





ful and threaten western nations, if 
allowed to build armed forces. 

The U.S. government wants West 
Germany to start arming quickly. 
Military specialists say that western 
Europe cannot be held against Russia, 
in the event of war, without the help 
of German troops. We are strongly 


supporting the European Defensee 


Community plan, under which France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg would 
form a united army. 

Whether or not to admit Red China 
to the United Nations is another is- 
sue before the Big Three. The ques- 
tion probably will be raised at UN 
meetings early next year. Britain 
and France have indicated in the past 
that they would consider favorably 
the idea of making Red China a UN 
member. The U.S. government has 
opposed the idea, at least for the 
present. The American view is that 
Red China has not yet shown, to put 
it mildly, that she has a lawful, trust- 
worthy government with which the 
free world can deal safely. 

French difficulties in fighting com- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Rough Debate on 
Communist Issue 


Second of Two Articles on 
Positions of Major Parties 
Concerning the Reds 


EPUBLICANS claim that the com- 
nunists secured a strong foothold 
in various U.S. agencies during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions, and thus were able (a) to obtain 
important secrets for Russia and (b) 
in many cases td influence American 
foreign policy in the wrong direction. 
It is charged that the Democratic 
administrations, despite constant 
warnings as to the presence of com- 
munist agents in high places, failed to 
take vigorous enough action against 
this menace. 

It is a fact that some spies and other 
subversives did obtain positions of 
trust and responsibility in our federal 
government during the last dozen 
years or so. The big question is: How 
many did? The Democrats contend 
that Republican spokesmen have exag- 
gerated and distorted the situation for 
partisan reasons. It is argued that 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and other 
GOP leaders have sought to gain polit- 
ical advantage by creating a “commu- 
nist scare.” 

This subject is not something that 
we can afford to brush aside and 
ignore. If there was as much disloy- 
alty and carelessness in the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations as Re- 
publicans contend, such facts should 
be made unquestionably clear. On the 
other hand, if the Republicans are 
making unjustified charges for polit- 
ical gain, this too should be exposed— 
because such tactics can interfere with 
the working of democracy. 

The communists-in-government con- 
flict is practically certain to be a major 
political topic in this country for a 
long time to come, despite President 
Eisenhower’s recently expressed hope 
that we might avoid a lengthy fight 
over it. Leonard Hall, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
says “communism is going to be one of 
the main issues” in the 1954 congres- 
sional election campaign. 

In view of the controversy’s continu- 
ing importance, we review here the 
main arguments presented on each 
side. 

The Democrats contend that they 
have, on the whole, done a capable job 
of handling communists inside our 
borders, and of meeting the Soviet 
threat abroad. Those who support the 
previous administrations argue as fol- 
lows: 

“It’s not surprising that the Repub- 
licans are making a tremendous effort 
to keep the public’s attention focused 
on mistakes which Democratic officials 
are said to have made several years 
ago. The Republicans don’t have any 
program of their own that can win 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Political Controversy over Communism 


(Continued from page 1) 


widespread support. Lacking con- 
structive achievements, they must pin 
their hopes on trying to smear the 
reputation of the Democrats. 

“In order properly to understand 
the Democratic side of this dispute, 
one must look at the attitudes that 
prevailed 10 years ago in our country 
at large. During World War II, 
America and Russia were in close 
partnership against nazi Germany. 

“Today, of course, it is easy to point 
out that the first warnings about 
Soviet agents within our government 
weren’t taken seriously enough; but, 
during the war and early postwar 
years, our nation couldn’t foresee the 
coming struggle with Moscow. 

“It is to the credit of Roosevelt and 
Truman that they did not turn against 
Russia—didn’t stir up a wave of anti- 
communist feeling—so long as there 
was a reasonable hope that we and the 
Soviets could stay on friendly terms. 
If Roosevelt or Truman had taken a 
vigorously anti-Soviet stand before 
Russia clearly showed her hostile and 
aggressive intentions, the Democrats 
today could be held responsible for 
starting the great U.S.-Soviet struggle 
that now divides the world. 


More than Halfway 


“But, in view of our government’s 
attitude toward Russia for some time 
after the war, no individual, group, or 
nation can rightfully say that our gov- 
ernment is to blame for what hap- 
pened. We went more than halfway 
in our relations with Moscow. 

“Finally Russia became so uncoop- 
erative that continued friendship was 
impossible. She refused to permit the 
establishment of free governments in 
the small nations of eastern Europe. 
She blocked agreement on any work- 
able system of international curbs on 
atomic weapons. She supported com- 
munist rebel troops that sought to 
overthrow the government in Greece. 

“It became clear that our nation 
would have to oppose Moscow. In 
1946, under Truman’s leadership, we 
supported Turkey in a dispute with 
the Soviet Union. During 1947, we 
started helping Greece fight the com- 
munist rebels inside her borders. In 
1948 we launched the European Recov- 
ery Program, which helped democratic 
nations resist the Reds. 

“America has played a major role 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, set up in 1949 as a defense alli- 
ance against the threat of Soviet 
attack. In 1950 President Truman 
sent U.S. troops to help check commu- 
nist aggression in Korea. Throughout 
the free world, Truman is remembered 
as an outstanding leader in_ the 
struggle against Soviet expansion. At 
times, his measures to combat commu- 
nism abroad have been opposed by a 
number of Republicans. 

“Within our own government, in 
1947, President Truman launched a 
loyalty program designed to weed 
communist sympathizers and other 


‘bad security risks’ out of federal 


jobs. About 450 such persons were 
fired during his administration, and 
several thousand suspects resigned 
under pressure. Many communists 
and pro-communists—including atom 
spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg— 
were convicted on criminal charges 
during the Truman administration. 
“Republicans emphasize the point 
that Truman supported Alger Hiss, 


who is now in prison in connection 
with spy charges, long after the man 
was first accused. But many Ameri- 
cans, Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats, sided with Hiss for a consider- 
able length of time. One of these was 
John Foster Dulles, now Secretary of 
State under President Eisenhower. 
“Wild attacks were being made 
against large numbers of people dur- 
ing Truman’s administration. Tru- 
man had a hard time deciding which 
were true and which were false. 
President Eisenhower has faced the 
same problem. James Bryant Conant, 


whom he“named U.S. High Comfhis- - 


sioner to West Germany, was attacked 
for ‘radicalism’ and for favoring 
policies that Rusgia had supported. 


ee 


Smathers of Florida has made a com- 
ment which the GOP should take seri- 
ously. He says: ‘The Republicans 
can’t ride on this [communist] issue 
into next November’s campaign. They 
are going to have to produce some 
results on some of the pressing prob- 
lems that confront the country.’ 
Statements by President Eisenhower 
seem to indicate that he agrees with 
this viewpoint. 

“Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the communist issue is one which 
might backfire on the Republicans. 
They may be working themselves into 
an embarrassing spot with respect to 
Senator Joseph McCarthy’s spy probe 
at Ft. Monmouth, New Jersey. 

“McCarthy gives the impression 
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MARCUS IN NEW YORK TIMES 


NARROW AND PARTISAN politics cannot do an effective job of combating 
the evil effects of communism and disloyalty within our own country. Statesman- 
ship and unity of action on the part of true Americans are needed for this vital task. 


Republican extremists made similar 
charges against Charles Bohlen— 
Eisenhower’s choice for U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Moscow. 

“Certain Republicans have even 
‘sought to cast suspicion on so loyal an 
American as General George Marshall, 
a trusted friend of Eisenhower. 

“At times they have relied solely on 
the testimony of ex-communists in 
efforts to blacken the reputations of 
certain Americans who have always 
been loyal. Democrats, on the other 
hand, have fought subversives without 
smearing innocent people, or starting 
waves of hysteria. 

“Even certain Republicans, such as 
Senator James Duff of Pennsylvania, 
say that civil liberties must not be 
endangered in the fight against com- 
munism. President Eisenhower re- 
cently said the same thing, and also 
expressed the view that Americans 
could not live in ‘fear’ of one another 
forever. 

“Democratic Senator George 


that the Army Signal Corps laborato- 
ries at Ft. Monmouth are teeming with 
Red spies. Yet a number of his ‘sus- 
pects,’ after having been suspended 
from work for a while, are now back 
on their jobs. Either those who have 
been returned to work were carelessly 
accused in the first place, or else the 
Eisenhower administration is disre- 
garding serious spy charges—just as 
it accuses Truman of doing.” 

“As a matter of fact, to show how 
far extremist attacks can be carried, 
Senator McCarthy is now criticizing 
his own party for being too easy on 
suspected communists in government.” 

Republican critics of Truman’s pol- 
icies toward communists reply to these 
various arguments as follows: 

“Our Democratic opponents are 
wholly unjustified in claiming that 
America had little reason for being 
suspicious of Soviet intentions during 
most of World War II. The Demo- 


‘cratic administration has no good 


excuse for having waited until 1946 


\ 
\ 


or 1947 before taking its so-called 
‘firm’ stand against the Reds. 

“The evil nature of the Moscow-led 
communist movement has for many 
years been clearly visible. Nobody 
should have been misled by the fact 
that we and Russia found ourselves 
fighting on the same side for a while 
in World War II. The Soviet Union 
wasn’t interested in helping us; she 
was looking out for herself. 

“Even before the conflict ended, 
Russia was backing out on promises 
she had made regarding the postwar. 
government that was to be set up in 
Poland. The Soviet dictator Stalin 
was already sending insulting mes- 
sages to President Roosevelt, accusing 
America and Britain of negotiating 
with the German enemy behind Rus- 
sia’s back. Recent writings by Win- 
ston Churchill prove that he foresaw 
serious trouble with Russia. Why 
couldn’t Truman see it too? 

“While the war was still in progress, 
many people tried to give warning 
about the communist movement within 
our own country. One of these was 
Alexander Barmine, a former Soviet 
official. In a Reader’s Digest article 
dated October 1944 he wrote: ‘The 
[Roosevelt] administration . . . con- 
sciously or unconsciously protects in 
numberless ways the success of the 
[communist] conspiracy. . . . Com- 
munists are worming into government 
agencies in growing numbers.’ 


No Excuse 


“Even if we did want to stay on the 
best possible terms with Russia dur- 
ing World War II, that was no excuse 
for permitting Soviet stooges to oper- 
ate within our government. We main- 
tain close friendship with such nations 
as Britain and Canada today, but we 
don’t permit federal officials to put 
British or Canadian interests ahead 
of our own. 

“A government worker’s job is to 
serve his own country. If it becomes 
evident that his first loyalty is to some 
other nation—even to an ally or 
partner—he should be thrown out. 

“The Democratic administrations 
never did look facts in the face with 
respect to the communist menace. 
After the war, President Truman ridi- 
culed anybody who tried to give warn- 
ing of the existing danger. He never 
would have done much to weed com- 
munists out of the government if it 
hadn’t been for Republican prodding 
—by such men as Senator McCarthy. 

“Look at Truman’s attitude on the 
Alger Hiss case. Hiss was mentioned 
as a subversive in the same 1945 and 
1946 reports that put the finger on 
Harry Dexter White. In 1948, com- 
mittees of the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress publicized the informa- 
tion that Alger Hiss—while working 
in our State Department—had been 
connected with a Soviet spy ring. 
Hiss denied this charge under oath. 
A jury eventually decided that he had 
been a spy, and he was therefore sent 
to prison for giving false testimony. 

“But in August 1948, President 
Truman had scoffed at the charges 
against Hiss. He had said exactly 
what he says now in connection with 
the Harry Dexter White case—that 
the Republicans were making these 
charges in an effort to divert atten- 
tion from certain other issues. He 
was proved wrong on Alger Hiss, but 
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apparently Mr. Truman never learns. 

“It was in connection with Alger 
Hiss and the accusations against him 
that Mr. Truman used the term ‘red 
herring.’ Sometimes, during a fox 
hunt, a red herring is dragged across 
the trail in order to confuse the 
hounds. According to Truman, Re- 
publicans were using the Hiss case as 
a ‘red herring’ to confuse the Ameri- 
can people. It is hard to understand 
how the former President could have 
made such a blunder. 

“Remember: Truman’s ridiculing of 
the Hiss charges came after Russia 
had broken countless wartime prom- 
ises, after our government had seen 
the need for helping resist communist 
forces in Greece, after Russia had 
demonstrated her absolute unwilling- 
ness to work out plans for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, and 
after the Soviet Union had seized full 
power in Czechoslovakia. By that 
time, Mr. Truman should have been 
alert to the danger of communism at 
home as well as abroad, but he wasn’t. 

“It is interesting to remember a 
comment that former President Tru- 
man made about the late Soviet dicta- 
tor Joseph Stalin on June 11, 1948. 
‘I like old Joe,’ he said. He went on to 
explain, of course, that he did not like 
the actions of Stalin’s government. 
Nevertheless, his remark demonstrates 
that he wasn’t really taking the Soviet 
threat very seriously, even in 1948. 

“Because the Democratic adminis- 
trations didn’t look facts in the face, 
and because they allowed pro-commu- 
nists to hold responsible government 
positions, our country has suffered 
numerous setbacks in world affairs. 
If it hadn’t been for communist influ- 
ence in Washington, we might have 
been able to help Chiang Kai-shek pre- 
vent the Reds from taking control of 
all China. 


Digging Up Past 


‘Whenever we Republicans try to 
remind America of the terrible damage 
that communists within our govern- 
ment did during the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, the Demo- 
crats accuse us of digging up the past 
for political reasons. Nobody, how- 
ever, is more adept at digging up the 
past than are the Democrats them- 
selves. They are still trying to smear 
the Republicans by talking about the 
great depression that began during 
President Hoover’s administration 
back in 1930—even though informed 
people know that Hoover wasn’t really 
to blame for it. 

“Republicans found many commu- 
nist sympathizers and other bad secu- 
rity risks still in government jobs 
when the new administration took of- 
fice last January. Since Eisenhower 
became President, more than 800 such 
employes have been fired and many 
others have been forced to resign. 

“How can the Democrats justify 
keeping large numbers of communist 
sympathizers in federal jobs long after 
we had started fighting an actual war 
against the communists in Korea? 
How can Truman ever explain the 
mess that his administration left for 
Eisenhower to clean up?” 

And thus the fight goes on. Mean- 
while, certain political observers are 
urging leaders of both parties to work 
out a nonpartisan method of dealing 
with this problem, so that there can be 
unity of action instead of bitter con- 
troversy. Otherwise, it is contended, 
the communist issue will remain a 
“political football” to be kicked about 
with injury to the nation. 
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a F UNITED PRESS 
J. EDGAR HOOVER. The FBI chief as he testified before the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee investigating the White case. 


Vital Role of FBI 


Department of Justice Agency Checks Backgrounds of Federal 
Employes to Determine Their Loyalty 


Eos controversy over combating 
communism within the United 
States has centered attention on the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. A branch of the Department 
of Justice, the FBI tracks down those 
who threaten the security of the na- 
tion. It acts against violators of 
federal laws, and investigates the loy- 
alty of federal employes. 

The FBI has a staff of about 5,500 
agents, often called G-men (short for 
government men). They serve either 
at FBI headquarters in Washington or 
in some of the 52 field offices through- 
out the nation. J. Edgar Hoover has 
been head of the agency since 1924. 

In recent years the FBI has taken 
over increasing responsibilities. In 
1947 President Truman gave the 
agency the job of checking federal em- 
ployes for their loyalty to the federal 
government. 

How do the G-men carry out this 
important task? The FBI gets infor- 
mation from every possible source on 
the person they are checking. Agents 
talk with people who have known the 
subject of the investigation from boy- 
hood. They talk with his neighbors, 
perhaps with his former teachers, 
check with police in his home town to 
find if his name appears in the records, 
and go to his former employers. 

Some of the material may later turn 
out to be false. Some of it may re- 
flect unfavorably on the subject, even 
though it has no connection with the 
subject’s loyalty to his government. 
(For example, boyhood escapades or 
family troubles might be brought to 
light.) All in-all, the FBI men try to 
diyr up every bit of information they 
can. They do not try to evaluate it. 

An account of each interview is 
written up and goes into a file. Also 
in the file are newspaper clippings re- 
lating to the individual involved, tips 
about him, and so forth. From this 
mass of information, the FBI prepares 
a summary, using its own judgment 
as to what should be included. In gen- 
eral, the summary is intended to in- 
chide the main points bearing on the 
subject’s loyalty and his fitness for 
federal employment. 

The FBI sends the summary to the 


head of the agency where the subject 
is employed or seeks employment. On 
the basis of the summary, the agency 
head decides what employment policy 
to follow with respect to the individual 
under scrutiny. 

The material originally collected by 
FBI agents is kept in files. It is re- 
tained in case it might be needed in 
some future investigation. The pub- 
lie does not have access to these files, 
and the information therein has, in 
the past, been kept confidential unless 
it has already been made public by 
Congress or the courts. 

In the Harry Dexter White case, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell made 
public a digest of the FBI information 
on White. Some feel that this action 
was unwise. They argue: 

“The use of a digest of the FBI file 
on White in a public hearing sets a 
bad precedent. It opens the way to 
the future disclosure of FBI files. 
Such disclosure could be used by the 
party in power to besmirch the name 
of political opponents whose loyalty 
to the government is unquestioned. 
Mr. Brownell could have presented his 
case just as well without using the 
actual digest of an FBI file. By doing 
so, he has encouraged politically 
minded committees to get their hands 
on the files in the future. Many inno- 
cent people may be harmed if con- 
fidential FBI data is made public at 
the will of the party in power.” 

Others feel that Brownell was justi- 
fied in his action and say that it poses 
no threat for the future. They argue: 

“Mr. Brownell was being attacked 
by political opponents for exagger- 
ating the communist threat. The only 
way he could answer his opponents 
and alert the nation to the threat was 
to disclose the information available 
in FBI files. Moreover, much of this 
information had already been put on 
public record by Congress and the 
courts. Mr. Brownell has no intention 
of throwing the confidential files open 
or of using information they contain 
except through established court pro- 
cedures. To do so would reveal secret 
sources of information and would hurt 
the government, as Mr. Brownell 
knows.” 





Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 5, column 4. 


1. The idea, he said, was to keep up 
the surveillance (sir-valans). (a) good 
service (b) close watch (c) value of 
the French sou (d) pretense. 

2. The law would give some persons 
immunity (i-mi’ni-ti). (a) extra pun- 
ishment (b) undeserved punishment 
(c) protection (d) legal difficulties. 

3. He went about his task sedulously 
(séd’ii-lis-li). (a) in a lazy way (b) 
stupidly (c) steadily and industriously 
(d) secretly. 

4. His argument was fallacious (fi- 
la’shiis). (a) well presented (b) weak 
(ec) not given (d) misleading. 

5. No one’s loyalty was impugned 
(im-piind’). (a) called into question 
(b) demonstrated (c) mentioned (d) 
given an okay. 

6. The FBI had a complete dossier 
(dos’i-A) of him. (a) set of finger- 
prints (b) set of papers containing a 
detailed report (c) file of photographs 
(d) description. 

7. It was a calamitous (ki-lim’‘i-tis) 
experience. (a) disastrous (b) calm- 
ing (c) unique (d) unsettling. 

Book comes from an early English 
word boc, which meant beech tree. 
The inner thin bark of that tree was 
used for paper. Eventually the word 
changed in spelling and came to mean 
the bound papers we now know as a 
book. 





BERMUDA PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out one of the big 
issues under discussion at the Bermuda 
Conference. 


_1. Former enemy nation whose pos- 
sible rearming has been under discus- 
sion at Bermuda. 

2. French leader in Bermuda talks. 

3. Eisenhower’s top assistant at Ber- 
muda. 

4. Country where Tehran Conference 
was held. 

5. U. S. leader at most of World War 
II conferences. 


6. Final wartime conference of Big 
Three. 


7. British leader at Bermuda. 


8. At Bermuda, western leaders talked 
over the possibility of meeting with 





9. Top Russian at Tehran and Yalta. 
10. Ocean around Bermuda. 


11. Russian city where Big Three met 
during World War II. 
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Last Week 
Across: Himalayas. VERTICAL: 1. 
Nehru; 2. Tibet; 3. Kashmir; 4. Health; 
5. Textiles; 6. Ganges; 7. Bombay; 8. 
Caste; 9. Pakistan. 
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The Story of the Week 





Nobel Prizes 


Alfred Nobel, famous Swedish 
chemist who invented dynamite, built 
a great fortune during his lifetime. 
When he died in 1896, his will directed 
that a part of his fortune be used for 
awards to the persons who, each year, 
were judged to have done the most to 
advance world peace, literature, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and medicine. 

Next Thursday, December 10, the 
awards will be made in Stockholm, 
Sweden and Oslo, Norway. The Nobel 
prizes, which include a sum of nearly 
$34,000 for winner, are to be 
made as follows: 


each 


Peace: General George Marshall, 
former U.S. Secretary of State who 
organized our plans for helping war- 
torn Europe get back on its feet. The 
1952 Nobel prize for peace, which was 
not awarded last year, will go to Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer this month. A 
native of Alsace—a province on the 
German-French border—Schweitzer 
has devoted his life to helping the 
people of Africa. 

Literature: Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill for his skillful 
writing of his World War II memoirs. 

Medicine: Doctors Fritz Lipman 
of the Harvard University Medical 
School, and Hans Krebs of Britain’s 
Sheffield University, for their success- 
ful research into foods and vitamins. 

Chemistry: West Germany’s Dr. 
Hermann Staudinger for his research 
into giant molecules which opened the 
door to a new field of chemistry. 

Physics: Professor Fritz Zernike, 
of the Netherlands, for his develop- 
ment of a new type of microscope that 
gives us a closer view of tiny living 
particles. 





Air Sentinels 


Strange, silent sentinels stand 
guard 24 hours a day along our coast- 
lines, as well as those of Canada. 
They are radar listening posts on the 
lookout for hostile planes. A _ jet 
fighter near every outpost 
ready for action if unidentified planes 
are spotted 

Each dome-like structure’ that 
houses the Radar antenna has a bul- 
let-proof rubber roof to protect the 
mechanism from the weather and from 
possible airstrafing attacks. The rub- 
ber doesn’t interfere. with the radar 
unit’s job of tracking down planes. 
In cold climates, special infra-red 
lights are used to keep ice from form- 
ing on the rubber domes. 


base is 
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NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNERS General George Marshall (left) and Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer (see news note) 


Every link in the chain of radar 
outposts scans the sky for a distance 
of about 200 miles in all directions. 
In an effort to prevent loopholes in 
our air defenses, the range of one 
outpost overlaps that of its nearest 
neighbors. However, the listening 
posts can detect only those planes 
which fly higher than 5,000 feet above 
ground. That’s why defense officials 
are calling on all Americans to help 
man ground observation posts 
throughout the nation. 


A Worthy Cause 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
From now until next January, we shall 
all be asked to buy as many of these 
brightly colored seals as possible to 
help fight tuberculosis. 

Money raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals is used to help the 
nearly half a million Americans who 
are afflicted by the disease. These 
funds are also used to provide free 
chest X-rays for citizens of many 
communities so that tuberculosis may 
be detected early. 

Within recent years, the nation has 
made great strides in its fight against 
tuberculosis. About 10 years ago, 
some 60,000 Americans died of the 
disease annually. Last year, by com- 
parison, the death toll from tuber- 
culosis dropped to 25,000. 


Report on Latin America 


President Eisenhower may ask Con- 
gress, when it meets next month, to 
take a new look at United States- 
Latin American relations. The Chief 
Executive is likely to ask the law- 
makers to pass some new measures in 
line with recommendations made by 
his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

Dr, Eisenhower, who is president of 
Pennsylvania State College, was 
asked by the White House to make a 
study tour of countries south of our 
border and to propose ways to 
strengthen our ties with these lands. 
In his recent report to the President, 
Dr. Eisenhower suggested that we: 

1. Sit down with our southern 
neighbors to work out plans whereby 
existing misunderstandings between 
the two sides can be overcome. 

2. Reduce our trade barriers that 
now make it hard for Latin Ameri- 
cans to sell some of their goods to us. 

3. Encourage private American in- 
vestors to help develop resources in 
the lands south of our border, and 
make public funds available when pri- 





vate financing cannot handle the job. 

4. Give the President authority to 
send some of our surplus foods to 
Latin American countries when hunger 
strikes there. 

5. Expand our program for giving 
technical aid to our friends in the 
southern lands. 

On the whole, Dr. Eisenhower de- 
clared, our relations with the Latin 
American countries are “quite good.” 
All lands south of our border agree 
with us that we must stick together to 
fight the menace of world tyranny. 
He added, however, that we must 
tear down numerous obstacles that 
still stand in the way of a close friend- 
ship between-us and our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. 


Chinese Nightmare 


George Orwell, in his book, “1984,” 
describes life in an imaginary dicta- 
torship in which every thought and 
action of the inhabitants are watched 
over and controlled by the government. 
Special “telescreens” are used to keep 
an eye on individuals and to tell them 
what they can and can’t do. 

Life in Red China today, accord- 
ing to India’s ambassador to that 
country—Nedyam Raghavan—is much 
like that of the unfortunate people in 
Orwell’s story. Here, in brief, is what 
the Indian official says about living 
conditions under Chinese communism: 

Loudspeakers are everywhere, and 
the Chinese people are constantly 
urged to work harder and to step up 
their rate of production. Where 
groups of people live in special dormi- 
tories, they are awakened by the rau- 
cous voice of government officials that 
comes out of loudspeakers. Even on 
trains, this unseen voice blares out the 
benefits of communism. 

Many people, women as well as men, 
wear drab uniforms of high-buttoned 
tunics and trousers. All Chinese are 
made to conform to the ideas of their 
government—in dress as well as in 
their thoughts. 


Politics and Submarines 


Politics, a noted statesman once 
said, knows no holidays. Political 
rivalry between our two big parties 





also goes on and on without a letup. 

Democrats say that a charge re- 
cently made against them shows the 
extremes to which Republicans are 
now going in efforts to put the opposi- 
tion party in a bad light. Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson made the 
remark that under the Democratic 
administration “we were dumb enough 
to turn over the whole German sub- 
marine fleet to the Russians” after 
World War II. 

Informed persons of both parties, 
according to the Democrats, know that 
the facts of the case are these: “The 
United States, Britain, and Russia 
agreed, at the Potsdam conference 
which was held just after Hitler’s 
forces were defeated, to destroy all 
but 30 of Germany’s nearly 500 sub- 
marines. The remaining 30 subs were 
to be divided equally among the three 
victorious allies, and that is exactly 
what was done.” 

Republicans reply: ‘Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson’s statement was mis- 
understood. He meant that we made 
it possible for the Soviets to obtain 
technical information vital to the con- 
struction of a formidable sub fleet by 
handing over 10 German undersea 
craft to the Reds.” 

The Democrats answer: “That 
statement, too, is faulty. Russia stole 
about 25 additional German subs after 
the war. We were unable to do any- 
thing about that. Thus, the Reds had 
enough technical information to copy 
the German subs even before the 30 
craft were divided among the victors.” 

Republicans again: “The fact 
remains that, time and again, the 
Democratic administrations let the 
Russians strengthen their position at 
our expense in the postwar confer- 
ences and negotiations.” 


Three Ex-Communists 


Three ex-communists whose names 
frequently are mentioned in connec- 
tion with probes into Red espionage 
are: 


Elizabeth Bentley. Became a mem- 
ber of a Red spy ring soon after 
joining the Communist Party in 1935 
at the age of 27. By 1944, had turned 
against communism. Quit the party 
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and later told FBI and congressional 
investigating groups about her work 
as a Red espionage worker. 

Has frequently appeared before 
congressional investigators to tell all 
she knows about Soviet espionage. 
Accused a number of former govern- 
ment workers, including Harry Dexter 
White, of handing over secret informa- 
tion to Russian spy rings. Now work- 
ing as a foreign language teacher. 

Igor Gouzenko. A Russian code 
clerk in Soviet Embassy in Canada 
during World War II years. Fled the 
Embassy in 1945. Asked Canada for 
protection against Soviets, then told 
Canadians about far-reaching espio- 
nage ring for which he had worked as 
a Soviet official. His information was 
made available to Americans, who also 
questioned him at the time. 

Congressional investigators recently 
felt Gouzenko might have additional 
information on Red espionage in U.S., 
and asked for permission to question 
him. Canada agreed on condition that 
questioning would take place’ in 
Canada, and that she would decide 
what information brought out at the 
-inquiry could be made public. Our 
congressional investigators protested 
against this condition last week. Na- 
tion waited to see if compromise 
could be worked out. 

Whittaker Chambers. Joined Com- 
munist Party in 1924, at the age of 
23. Edited Red newspaper, Daily 
Worker. Became a courier for Soviet 
spy ring. Quit communism in 1938, 
saying that he had turned completely 
against its aims. 

Went to work for Time as editor 
(that magazine did not know at the 
time that he had been a communist). 
Appeared as witness against Alger 
Hiss in 1948, accusing the former 
State Department official of working 
for Soviets. Has appeared before a 
number of congressional probes into 
communism since then. 


News from Other Lands 


Israel and Jordan may soon hold 
peace talks to end the strife that has 
troubled the two lands in _ recent 
months. Israel has already agreed to 
meet with her Arab neighbor. Jordan 
is also expected to agree soon to 
Israeli-Arab talks sponsored by the 
United Nations. 

Meanwhile, Israel is very unhappy 
about a UN resolution, adopted late 
last month, condemning the Jewish 
nation for a raid on a Jordanian 
village in which 53 Arabs were killed. 
The Israelis claim that Arabs, as well 
as some individual Jews, have been 
guilty of acts of violence in the past. 
Jewish leaders say they have been 


HOUR. The plane is the X-3, an experimental Air Force speed ship. 


trying to put a stop to these attacks. 
Trieste, the little territory between 
Italy and Yugoslavia that is claimed 
by both countries, is still uneasy about 
its future. The United States, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Yugoslavia are 
now trying to work out a final agree- 
ment on this thorny squabble. If no 
settlement has been reached by tomor- 
row, the Trieste issue will again be 
discussed by the United Nations. 


U. S§. Income and Taxes 


In an article on France in the Sep- 
tember 14 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, we stated: “About a 
third of her (France’s) national 
income goes to taxes as compared to a 
fifth of U.S. national income.” A 
reader questions whether U.S. taxes 
do not actually exceed one fifth of our 
national income. 

A check of several sources shows a 
good deal of variation on figures com- 
paring taxes to national income. 
These variations seem to be due to 
differing methods of computation, 
technical matters, etc. 

The figure we used came from a 
reputable source, and it has also been 
used by The New York Times. There 
are, however, other sources which set 
the proportion of U.S. taxes to 
national income considerably higher, 
some as high as one third. 

Figures recently supplied us by the 
Department of Commerce indicate 
that, in 1952, U.S. taxes—federal, 


state, and local—were equal to 27 per 
cent, or slightly more than one fourth, 
of the national income. Our inves- 
tigation of this point once again 
reveals the difficulty often encountered 
when trying to pin down a figure or 
statistic. 


Indochinese Truce? 


Will there soon be a truce in the 
seven-year-old war in _ Indochina? 
This is a big question mark as we go 
to press. There are increasing reports 
that the communist forces, headed by 
Ho Chi Minh, are ready to talk peace 
terms with their French and native 
Indochinese opponents. If fighting can 
be stopped there, France’s position in 
Europe can be greatly sitenathened, 
for she has been spending large sums 
of money and using much of her mili- 
tary manpower in the Indochinese 
struggle. 

Meanwhile, the truce negotiations in 
Korea were still deadlocked last week. 
The hope persisted, however, that the 
snags could soon be worked out, there- 
by paving the way for the peace con- 
ference itself. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s two major articles 
will be (1) United States-Canadian 
relations and (2) health standards 
and the fight against disease in our 
nation. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





The constable in a country town was 
also a veterinarian. One night the tele- 
phone rang and the constable’s wife 
answered. 

“Is Mr. Jenkins there?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband as veteri- 
narian or constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our dog’s mouth open and there 
is a burglar in it.” 
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~~~ AL BOING 

BOIME IN BOYS LIFE 
“I may be jumping to conclusions, but 
there’s one boy there that I expect big 
things of.” 





Little Janie: “Do you think someone 
can really tell your future by looking 
at cards?” 

Al: “My mother can. She took one 
look at my report card and told me just 
what would happen when my dad got 
home.” 

* 


A man ran into a doctor friend who 
had his head in his hands and was groan- 
ing, “I’ve got to see a doctor.” 

“But you are a doctor,” said the man. 

“I know,” came the reply, “but I charge 
too much.” 

* 


Corporal: “Now, Private, if you stood 
with your back to the north and your 
face to the south, what would be on your 
left hand?” 


Private: “Fingers.” 


* 


Professor: “Is there any evidence that 
insects can communicate with each 
other?” 

Student: “Well, moths can certainly 
chew the rag.’ 


* 


Editor: “So you made up all these 
jokes yourself?” 

Joke Editor: “Yes—out of my head.” 

Editor: “You must be.” 





Study Guide 


Communist Dispute 











1. Summarize the charge which the Re- 
publicans make against Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman with respect to com- 
munism. 


2. According to the Democrats, why is 
this charge being pushed so vigorously at 
the present time? 


3. What do the Democrats, in their 
arguments, say about our World War II 
relationship with Russia? How do the 
Republicans answer? 

4. List some of the unfriendly moves 
which finally caused our nation to take 
a firm stand against Russia after the 
war. 


5. Mention several of the measures 
that we took, during President Truman’s 
administration, in an effort to check So- 
viet expansion abroad and the commu- 
nist menace at home. 


6. How do Republican critics of these 
measures state their case? Give the 
Democratic reply. 


7. Tell what each side says about the 
Alger Hiss case, and about the removal 
of government employes who are “bad 
security risks.” 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, is the strong- 
est point put forth by each side in this 
controversy? 

2. With which side, in general do you 
agree? Explain your position. 

3. How do you think that the commu- 
nist problem inside our country might 
be handled on a nonpartisan rather than 
political basis? 


Bermuda Conference 
1. Why did the Big Three—the U. S 


Britain, and France—decide to hold the 
Bermuda conference? 





2. Name several major issues that 


need to be settled by the Big Three. 

3. For what reasons does Churchill 
think that a meeting should be held with 
Russia? 

4. What has been the U. S. attitude 
toward the value of a conference with 


Russia? How has Russia felt on the 
subject? 

5. Briefly describe the Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam conferences. What was 


agreed upon, and what were the results 
of the agreements? 


6. What are the two points of view as 
to why these three conferences failed, in 
a number of respects, to achieve good 
results? 

Discussion | 


1. Do you think that western leaders 
should meet with Malenkov; if so, under 
what terms? Defend your answer. 


2. Is it desirable for us to try to reach 
agreements on foreign policy with 
France and Britain, or should we act 
independently in world affairs? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name two of the Nobel Prize win- 
ners and tell why they received the 
awards. 


2. What is the weakness of our radar 
listening system of detecting enemy air- 
planes? 


8. The money collected from the sale 
of Christmas seals goes for what pur- 
pose? 


4. Tell of several recommendations 
made by Dr. Milton Eisenhower for the 
improvement of our relations with Latin 
America. 


5. According to India’s ambassador to 
Red China, what is life like in that coun- 
try today? 


6. Give a brief background of each 
of these three people: Elizabeth Bentley, 
Igor Gouzenko, and Whittaker Chambers. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) close watch; 2. (c) protection; 
8. (c) steadily and industriously; 4. (d) 
misleading; 5. (a) called into question; 
6. (b) set of papers containing a de- 
tailed report; 7. (a) disastrous. 
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In Bermuda 


(Concluded from page 1) 


munists in Indochina, troubles caused 
by Italian and Yugoslav claims to the 
territory of Trieste, and the problem 
of turning the Korean truce into a 
real peace are among the many sub- 
jects before the Big Three. 

Approach to Russia? One of the 
big questions over which there has 
been a growing difference of opinion 
among the Big Three countries is 
whether or not they should engage 
in a special meeting with Russia, and, 
if so, under what terms. 

Prime Minister Churchill has 
strongly felt for some time now that 
every effort should be made to hold a 
Big Four conference, consisting of the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia. He seems to think that the 
free world has everything to gain and 
little or nothing to lose by participat- 
ing in such a meeting. 

When Churchill first began his cam- 
paign for a Big Four conference, our 
government praised him for his “high 
purpose” in seeking ways to peace. At 
the same time, it took the position 
that Russia must show a _ sincere 
desire to negotiate before the west 
should decide upon any conferences 
with Malenkov. 

It was pointed out that Russia had 
consistently refused to settle many 


issues in meetings of the Russian and 
western foreign ministers. For ex- 





FRENCH Premier Joseph Laniel 


ample, no progress has been made 
toward uniting Germany. Endless 
negotiations in the effort to work out 


a peace treaty with Austria have 
achieved nothing. Numerous other 


failures could be cited. 

In addition to our opposition to 
Churchill’s plan for a conference, Rus- 
sia laid down some extreme demands 
which would have to be met if she 
were to attend such a meeting. One 
was that Red China must be allowed 
to participate; another one was that 
western European nations must stop 
cooperating on their defense build-up. 

Our government, of course, would 
never have agreed to these demands, 
and Russia knew it. So the Big Three 
conference in Bermuda was arranged 
in order to discuss the Russian prob- 
lem along with other vital issues. 

About a week before the Bermuda 
parley was scheduled te begin, Russia 
announced that she would eliminate 
some of her demands for participating 
in a Big Four conference. Here is 
why she may have done this: 

Russia knew that, within a day or 
two after her announcement, the 
French parliament would hold a vitally 
important debate. Premier Laniel of 








THE PRESIDENT hopes Bermuda talks will settle Big Three differences 


France was to ask parliament for a 
“vote of confidence” before he went to 
the Bermuda meeting. 

Laniel favors the rearming of West 
Germany and the plan for a united 
West European army. As we have 
said, many Frenchmen oppose this 
idea, and Russia, of course, violently 
objects to it. So the Soviet leaders 
undoubtedly hoped, by announcing 
their willingness to take part in a 
conference, that a majority of French 
legislators would decide against voting 
in favor of a united European army 
until after they saw what might be ac- 
complished at a Big Four meeting. 

If that had happened, Premier 
Laniel would have been removed from 
office, the French political situation 
would have been thrown into greater 
confusion than it already is, and the 
Bermuda conference might have been 
wrecked before it started. 

But Russia’s plan did not succeed in 
defeating Laniel. He won a vote of 
confidence and made immediate plans 
to attend the Bermuda parley. 

What will happen from this point 
on, however, no one can foretell. A 
new French political crisis may break 
out at any time. 

Meanwhile, the Russians did achieve 
something by their overnight shift of 
policy; namely, to divide the western 
nations still further on the question 
of whether to hold a Big Four con- 
ference. Since Russia’s new compro- 
mise offer, England appears to be more 
strongly in favor of such a meeting 
than before, and France is also re- 
ported to support the idea. Our gov- 
ernment is still opposed, but it may 
yield on this point—perhaps before 
this paper reaches its readers. 

While we wait to see just what is 
going to happen, it is well to look back 
upon meetings that were held with an- 
other Russian dictator—Stalin—dur- 
ing World War II. 

Tehran. Wartime President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
first met together in 1943 at Tehran, 
the capital of Iran. 

The three agreed that: (1) Brit- 
ain, the U.S., and their allies would 
invade western Europe to attack Ger- 
many in 1944; (2) Russia would start 
a.big offensive from the east at the 
same time, in order to catch nazi 
forces in a pincer movement; (3) 
Russia and Britain would keep troops 
in Iran, to protect it from the Ger- 
mans, but the troops would be with- 
drawn after the war was ended. 

The results: (1) The western allies 
opened their attack by invading 
France, and Russia started an eastern 


offensive as planned. Thus began the 
march to victory over Germany. (2) 
After the war, however, Russia did 
not withdraw forces from Iran as she 
had promised to do. Russia tried, 
instead, to keep Iranian territory. 
Russia finally withdrew her forces at 
the urging of the UN—but only after 
she won certain rights to Iranian oil. 

Yalta. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin met for a second time in Feb- 
ruary 1945 at Yalta, a Russian resort 
city on the Crimean Peninsula in the 
Black Sea. Plans were made both for 
ending the war and for actions after- 
wards. 

The three agreed that: (1) Poland 
would be allowed to choose its govern- 
ment in free elections after the war, 
and to exist as an independent coun- 
try; (2) Russia would enter the war 
against Japan; (3) Russia would be 
rewarded by special privileges in 
China, and by the return of certain 
islands that had been lost to Japan 
by war in 1905 (including the south- 
ern part of Sakhalin Island). 

The results: (1) Russia managed 
to control elections in Poland, and 
that country became a communist pup- 
pet under Soviet domination. (2) 
Russia’s entry into the war against 
Japan (unnecessary as it turned out) 
enabled her to occupy North Korea 
and set up a communist state there. 
(3) Privileges gained in China quite 
possibly made it easier to bring about 
communist conquest of that huge land. 
(4) Possession of Sakhalin Island 
brought Russia dangerously closer to 
Japan than had been the case in the 
past. 

Potsdam. Harry Truman, who had 
taken over the Presidency upon the 
death of Roosevelt, met with Stalin 
and Churchill in 1945 in the old Ger- 
man town of Potsdam, just outside 
Berlin. A few days after the meet- 
ing began, Churchill lost the British 
elections. He was replaced at Pots- 
dam by Clement Attlee, who had be- 
come Prime Minister. 

The conferees agreed that: (1) 
Japan would be pressed to surrender 
unconditionally, as Germany had done 
in May 1945; (2) the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Russia each would occupy 
a part of Germany, until nazi power 
had been smashed; (3) Germany then 
would be united under its own free 
government. 

The results: (1) Japan surren- 
dered in September 1945, after the 
atomic bomb had been used against 
her. (2) Germany was divided into 
zones, as had been agreed upon. (3) 
But Russia has not so far agreed, as 


she promised to do, to the re-unifica- 
tion of Germany. (4) Russia controls 
East Germany. (5) Only West Ger- 
many, helped and supervised by us and 
our western allies, has .been able to 
set. up a democratic republic. 

Arguments. Ever since the end of 
World War II, there have been bitter 
arguments over the value of private, 
face-to-face talks by leaders of nations. 
Prime Minister Churchill strongly be- 
lieves in the idea. Not only does he 
want the foreign ministers of the three 
leading western powers and Russia to 
meet in a special conference on German 
and Austrian problems, but he is also 
urging that the chief executives of 
these nations get together for top-level 
discussions on world issues. Many 
Europeans support such a plan. 

Those in favor of a Big Three meet- 
ing with Malenkov say: “Every effort 
possible should be made to maintain 
world peace. Discussions with Malen- 
kov might lead to worthwhile agree- 
ments that could end the danger of 
war and reduce the need for costly 
armaments. At the very least, our 
leaders will have the opportunity to 
get to know Malenkov as a person, 
That would make it easier for them 
to judge his sincerity. 

“The value of top-level meetings 
was shown during the past world con- 
flict. Without personal meetings, it is 
very doubtful that Stalin, Roosevelt, 
and Churchill could have planned so 
well the methods used in defeating 
Germany. Certain important postwar 
agreements were not carried out, it 
is true. Most of the agreements were 
good ones. However, Russia did not 
live up to her promises. Perhaps 
these agreements can still be carried 
out as originally planned by frank 
talks with Malenkov.” 

Those who dislike the idea of a Big 
Three-Malenkov meeting say: “It is 
dangerous for top leaders to sit down 
and make agreements in secret. The 
experience of World War II shows 
that. Stalin kept agreements when 
they would help save him from Ger- 
many’s armies. He refused to keep 
them when he saw a chance to gain 
control over other nations. 

“There isn’t any reason to believe 
that Malenkov can be trusted any 
more than Stalin could. When Malen- 
kov shows a sincere willingness to 
make and keep agreements, we might 
consider talking with him. Any such 
discussions, however, should be in the 
open. Certain of the secret agree- 
ments made during and after World 
War II were very unwise ones.” 


BRITISH Prime Minister Churchill 
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SPORTS 


AN the United States win back the 
Davis Cup, the world’s top tennis 
trophy? Or will it go to Australia for 
the fourth year in succession? These 
questions will be answered later this 
month in Australia when Tony Tra- 
bert of Cincinnati and Vic Seixas of 
Philadelphia, America’s two best ama- 
teur players, are expected to tackle the 
Aussies. 

During the autumn, U.S. tennis fol- 
lowers were quite optimistic about our 
chances of winning the Davis Cup. 
After last year’s matches, Australia’s 
two best players turned professional, 
and are no longer eligible for Davis 
Cup play. Many felt that in 1953 our 
team would not meet as powerful com- 
petition as in previous years. 

U. S. tennis hopes suffered a jolt 
late last month. In a warm-up tourna- 
ment in Sydney, Australia, both 
Trabert and Seixas were defeated by 
young Australians. Trabert, the U.S. 
singles champion, went down before 
the smashing drives of Lewis Hoad, 
who celebrated his 19th birthday a few 
days later. The veteran Seixas lost to 
19-year-old Ken Rosewall. 

Billy Talbert, U.S. team captain, 
feels, however, that the U.S. can still 
come out on top later this month. He 
points out that Seixas and Trabert 
defeated the young Australian stars 
in U.S. competition last summer, and 
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TENNIS STARS expected to play in 
Davis Cup matches later this month 
in the faraway country of Australia 


thinks they can do it again. Some 
others feel, though, that the edge lies 
with the Australians, who will be play- 
ing in their home country and there- 
fore do not have to accustom them- 
selves to food, water, and living condi- 
tions “down under” as does the U.S. 
team. The difference between victory 
and defeat, it is pointed out, often 
hinges on such seemingly small 
factors. Moreover, a knee injury has 
bothered Seixas at times recently. 

The two other players on the U.S. 
team are Hamilton Richardson of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Bob 
Perry of Los Angeles. Each is a fine 
young prospect, but—barring an acci- 
dent to Trabert or Seixas—neither is 
expected to play much in the Aus- 
tralian matches. The final round will 
be played at Melbourne soon after 
Christmas. To get into the finals, the 
U.S. team must first defeat the team 
of either Belgium or India. 





Paradise for Tourists 





UNITED PRESS 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA, is capital and seaport of the British colony 


Beautiful Bermuda 


, MORE ideal spot than Bermuda 

for the meeting of President 
Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Laniel (see article on 
page 1) could hardly have been chosen. 
The little island-group in the western 
Atlantic is noted for its scenery and 
climate. The combination of warm 
sunshine and cool sea breezes keeps 
the weather from becoming either ex- 
tremely hot or extremely cold. 

On a world map, Bermuda shows as 
a tiny dot all by itself in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 1,000 miles directly east 
of Charleston, South Carolina. Actu- 
ally there are more than 300 islands, 
but many are tiny, uninhabited bits 
of land barely rising above the waters 
of the Atlantic. Only about 20 of the 
islands, which are roughly in the form 
of a fishhook, are inhabited. Some 
are connected by causeways. 

About 38,000 people live in Bermuda 
the year round, catering to the tourists 
who come there, raising flowers and 
vegetables, and carrying on affairs of 
business and government. About 60 
per cent of the population are the 
descendants of slaves brought from 
Africa. Most of the remainder are of 
British descent. 

Bermuda’s main activity is as a 
tourist resort, particularly during the 
winter and spring. Almost 100,000 
people have visited the mid-Atlantic 
islands this year. A great many are 
Americans who can reach Bermuda by 
plane from New York in three hours, 
or, if they prefer, can cover the same 
distance by ship in about two days. 

For many who go to Bermuda in the 
late winter or early spring, the islands 
seem like a paradise after the raw, 
dark months in a more northern 
climate. Visitors may ride bicycles 
over the coral roads, bask in the sun 
on the sandy beaches, play tennis or 
golf, or go yachting. Nearly all 
tourists are charmed by the leisurely 
pace of life in the sun-drenched 
islands. 

Before World War II, automobiles 
were not allowed in the islands. When 
war came, Bermuda played an impor- 
tant role in the defense system against 
nazi submarines. The men who built 
and manned the naval and air bases 
brought trucks and cars, and after the 
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war the ban on motor vehicles was not 
restored. 

A big attraction for tourists is the 
annual Easter Lily Pageant. During 
the Easter season, millions of white 
lilies are in bloom in the fields that 
stretch for acres. At this time of 
year, there are many concerts, plays, 
and special events of various kinds. 

The sale of lilies, both as bulbs and 
as flowers in bud, is a big industry. 
Many of the lilies that may be seen in 
flower shops in the United States dur- 
ing the Easter season have been sped 
by plane from Bermuda. 

The islands were discovered in 1515 
when Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, was 
shipwrecked there en route from 
Spain to Cuba with a cargo of hogs. 
It was almost a century later, though, 
before the first settlement was estab- 
lished under the direction of George 
Somers, an Englishman who had also 
been shipwrecked there. 

Ever since that time the islands 
have been under British control. 
Today they are ruled as a crown 
colony. About a year ago there was 
some talk of Bermuda’s joining Can- 
ada as its eleventh province. The mat- 
ter was discussed in the Bermuda law- 
making body, but nothing came of it. 

American service men are a com- 
mon sight these days on the streets of 
Hamilton, Bermuda’s capital. The 
naval and air bases which we leased in 
1941 have become a vital link in our 
defense system. 
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Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
November 2, 9, 16, and 30. The answer 
key appears in the December 7 issue of 
The Civic Leader. Scoring: If grades are 
to be calculated on a percentage basis, 
we suggest that a deduction of 3 points be 
made for each wrong or omitted answer. 

















DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your 
answer sheet. 


1. Early in November the U. S. At- 
torney General accused former President 
Truman of (a) engaging in espionage 
activities; (b) shielding the activities of 
a Russian spy ring from the FBI; (c) 
appointing a suspected communist agent 
to a high government position; (d) giv- 
ing atomic energy information to Harry 
Dexter White, a known communist spy. 


2. India (a) is not a communist na- 
tion, but fairly often agrees with Russia 
and communist China; (b) is firmly al- 
lied to the United States; (c) is com- 
pletely under Moscow’s control; (d) has 
offered to unite, under a single govern- 
ment, with communist China. 


3. The United States is concerned over 
troubles in the Middle East because (a) 
Middle Eastern countries have threat- 
ened to invade India; (b) we do not 
want Russia to take over this area; (c) 
activities of Middle Eastern nations have 
broken up the Korean peace discussions; 
(d) the Middle Eastern nations have 
threatened to withdraw from the United 
Nations. 


4. Unless further action is taken by 
Congress, (a) all tariffs will increase 
50 per cent on July 1, 1954; (b) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will lose his authority 
to make reciprocal trade agreements; 
(c) all U. S. tariffs on imports will 
be removed; (d) all shipments of U. S 
goods to foreign ports will soon be halied 


5. Until recently the Russian govern- 
ment has placed greatest emphasis on in- 
creasing the production of (a) farms; 
(b) forests; (c) consumer goods; (d) 
heavy industry. 


6. It is practically assured that (a) 
prices on farm products will fall 50 per 
cent during 1954; (b) all price-support 
programs will be dropped during 1954; 
(c) the federal government will continue 
to guarantee that prices of various farm 
crops will not fall below a certain level; 
(d) the quantities of all farm crops to 
be grown will be regulated by the fed- 
eral government. 


7. A recent Karen Poll of public opin- 
ion showed that we should do a better 
job of teaching our people about (a) 
vocational opportunities; (b) reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; (c) national 
and world affairs; (d) the benefits of 
college education. 


8. U. S. officials hope that the Philip- 
pine government will take steps to (a) 
solve the problem of extremely unequal 
land distribution in the Islands; (b) re- 
pay $2 billion in loans made by our gov- 
ernment; (c) make English the official 
language in all schools; (d) become the 
49th state in our Union. 


9. The cost of running federal, state, 
and local governments in the United 
States during 1952 was about (a) $35 
billion; (b) $100 billion; (c) $250 bil- 
lion; (d) $375 billion. 


10. Truman and other Democrats ac- 
cuse the U. S. Attorney General of bring- 
ing up the Harry Dexter White case 
mainly in order to (a) discredit the work 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities; (b) demonstrate that 
Dean Acheson was a disloyal secretary 
of state; (c) show that the FBI has not 
been on the job; (d) cover up the short- 
comings of the Republican administra- 
tion. 


11. Israel and Syria are engaged in 
a serious dispute over use of the water 
in the (a) Dead Sea; (b) Euphrates 
River; (c) Sea of Galilee; (d) Jordan 
River. 


12. The effect of a U. S. tariff is to 
(a) lower the prices of foreign-made 
goods sold here; (b) prevent the sale 
of any foreign-made goods here; (c) 
raise the prices of foreign-made goods 
sold here; (d) encourage greater pur- 
chases of foreign-made goods. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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13. The quantities of farm and fac- 
tory goods to be produced in Russia are 
determined by (a) individual farm and 
factory owners; (b) the government; 
(c) the law of demand and supply; (d) 
labor unions. 


14. A serious educational problem is 
posed by the fact that (a) not enough 
people are training to be elementary 
school teachers; (b) fewer young people 
graduate from high school today than 
in 1900; (c) the United States has an 
oversupply of school buildings; (d) the 
U. S. government does not allow students 
to discuss controversial issues in school. 


15. Leading U. S. imports include (a) 
coal and airplanes; (b) cotton and grain; 
(c) automobiles and textiles; (d) metals, 
ores, and coffee. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Name the Middle Eastern city that 
is sacred to Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
lems. 


17. The Cabinet member most directly 
concerned in the current dispute over 
farm prices is 


18. The United States has built a big 
aviation base at Thule, on the large 
North Atlantic island of _.__. 


19. India and Pakistan disagree over 
control of the border province of 











20. A special tax placed on goods en- 
tering any country from the outside is 
called a 


21. Name the republic that gained its 
independence from the United States in 
1946. 


22. The Middle Eastern nation which 
leads all others of that region in carry- 
ing out a program of modernization is 











23. What country buys two thirds of 
all the goods shipped out of the Philip- 
pines? 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that descripton opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 

24. David Ben-Gurion 

25. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

26. Jawaharlal Nehru 

27. Ramon Magsaysay 


28. Samuel Brownell 


. Arab leader 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
. President-elect of the Philippines 

. U. S. Attorney General 


. Prime Minister of India 


Seow b> 


. Israeli premier who lately resigned 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics, 


29. They were opposed to unilateral 
agreements. (a) united; (b) one-sided; 
(c) underhanded; (d) diplomatic. 


80. He found himself in a ludicrous 
position. (a) laughable; (b) high-pay- 
ing; (c) unfortunate; (d) low. 


31. Their behavior was obstreperous. 
(a) uncontrollably noisy; (b) unusually 
brilliant; (c) exceedingly stupid; (d) 
very meek, 


32. She received approbation for her 
action. (a) scorn; (b) criticism; (c) 
approval; (d) forgiveness. 


33. The leader’s incapacity distressed 
his followers. (a) imprisonment; (b) 
moral weakness; (c) cowardice; (d) dis- 
ability. 


A Career for Tomorrow - - Market Research 


ARKET research is a fast-grow- 

ing profession. Business con- 
cerns employ men and women to find 
out who buys what, when, where, how, 
and how often. Merchandisers want 
to know as many facts as they can to 
help them sell more goods. 

Your duties, if you decide on a 
career in market research, will be to 
find out what qualities customers look 
for in goods, and why they prefer one 
type of product to another. 

A market research project starts 
when a manufacturer or advertiser 
comes in with a specific question to be 
answered; for example, ‘What shape 
and color should X Company make its 
breakfast cereal containers?” Statis- 
ticians on the research staff select a 
“sample” or group of several hundred 
people who are to be interviewed. The 
sample is selected according to scien- 
tific principles, so that the people it 
includes will be representative of a 
large section of the population. 

Meanwhile, psychologists on the re- 
search staff write up the questions to 
be asked regarding the product. Then 
interviewers in various parts of the 
country take over. They find -individ- 
uals who fit the specifications of the 
sample and ask them to answer the 
questions. The responses are sent to 
the research headquarters where they 
are studied, and the manufacturer 
gets an answer to his question on how 
to package his product. 

Research methods similar to those 
just described are not only used to 


determine public acceptance of prod- 
ucts, but also to find out how people 
feel about important public issues. 
Your qualifications, regardless of 
which part of the market research 
process you perform, include an ability 
to understand mathematics and psy- 
chology. You should also be able to 
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express yourself clearly and concisely, 
both orally and in writing. 

Your preparation for a career in 
this field includes a college education— 
with courses in economics, English, 
statistics, psychology, and sociology. 
An M.A., requiring one or two years 
beyond college, or a Ph.D., which takes 
three or four years additional study, 
would probably put you in an even 
better position to get ahead. 








Jok opportunities for market re- 
search workers are varied. Manufac- 
turin firms, advertising agencies, 


wholesalers, retail firms, and market 


research agencies employ men and 
women trained in this type of work. 
Employment is not severely affected 
by hard times, for businessmen need 
market information even more when 
sales are at a low point than when they 
are good. 

Your income, as a beginner, may be 
quite low. Experienced persons are 
likely to earn between $5,000 and 
$8,000 or more a year. Interviewers, 
who are usually part-time workers, 
earn from $7 to $12 a day. You may 
get a chance to work as an interviewer 
in your spare time while at college. 

Advantages that this field offers in- 
clude the prospects for good earnings 
for experienced persons, and the fact 
that the work is varied and stimu- 
lating. Also, because this is a new 
and growing field, chances for ad- 
vancement are good. 

Disadvantages you may run up 
against are (1) the low pay you are 
likely to receive as a beginner, and (2) 
the fact that you may often have to 
work under heavy pressure to get a 
given job done before a set deadline. 

Further information can be secured 
by reading, “Opportunities in Market 
Research,” by John H. Platten, Jr., 
published by the Vocational Guidance 
Manual, Inc., New York, N. Y. The 
booklet costs $1.00. Your library may 
have a copy. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Building Roads 


ITHIN a few years it will prob- 

ably be possible to go all the 
way from Maine to Illinois on high- 
speed toll roads with many safety fea- 
tures. Express highways are com- 
pleted, are under construction, or are 
proposed to link completely the east- 
ern seaboard and the Midwest. Fine 
new highways are also being built 
in other parts of the country. All this 
construction is helping to make the 
present period one of the great road- 
building eras in our history. 

When the first explorers came to 
this country, the only roads they 
found were Indian trails through the 
forests. With the arrival of colonists, 
roads were cut from one settlement to 
another. By the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the strip of land be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Ap- 
palachian Mountains had been settled, 
and narrow dirt roads connected the 
towns and villages. 

A military road was built across 
the mountains in Pennsylvania to 
Fort Duquesne, near the present site 
of Pittsburgh. Another military road 
linked Fort Duquesne with Fort Cum- 
berland in Maryland. Daniel Boone 
had already blazed the Wilderness 
Trail from Virginia to central Ken- 
tucky. This route was to become one 
of the main pathways to the West. 

After the American Revolution, an 
era of road building began. In 1792 
the Lancaster Turnpike in Pennsyl- 
vania was surfaced with broken stone, 
and it became the first macadamized 
road. By 1802 it was possible to go 
by stagecoach from Boston to Savan- 
nah, Georgia. The stage averaged 53 
miles a day, and the entire trip took 


2214 days. Today a traveler can 
make the trip by scheduled bus in 
about 32 hours. 

With the opening of the West for 
settlement, Congress in 1806 appro- 
priated for the first time funds from 
the federal treasury to help improve 
the main route into that section, and 
the highway was eventually extended 
westward to St. Louis. The engineers 
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ROAD BUILDING early in our history 


selected their roadway well, for today 
the old National Road is a part of 
U.S. 40—one of our main transcon- 
tinental highways. 

By 1840 there were several trails 
into the Far West. The Santa Fe 
Trail permitted American trade with 
Mexico. Pioneers poured into the 
Northwest over the Oregon and Mor- 
mon Trails. In most places, these 
trails—now famous—were poorer than 
the worst country roads of today. 
Even so, they were the best routes 
for getting through a rugged, un- 
settled country. 

While Andrew Jackson was Presi- 
dent, the first steam railroad went 
into operation. For the next 50 or 60 


years, railroad building went on at a 
fast clip. Roads and highways were 
neglected. 

It was the invention of the bicycle 
and its rapid rise to popularity that 
rescued the nation’s roads from neg- 
lect. At about the same time, farmers 
began to demand good roads to reach 
markets, and in 1890 a new period of 
road construction and improvement 
began. The invention of the auto- 
mobile a few years later gave a tre- 
mencous push to highway building. 

An important landmark in high- 
way history is the law passed in 1916 
granting federal financial aid to the 
states for road construction. Five 
million dollars were appropriated for 
the first year. The first federal-state 
project took place near Richmond, 
California. 

Since 1916 the federal government 
has ssranted money almost every year 
to help states in road building. Many 
states have thus been encouraged to 
expand their road nets. 

In 1925 the route-numbering sys- 
tem was adopted. Main highways re- 
ceiving federal aid were given identi- 
fying numbers over their entire 
lengths. The states also devised num- 
bering systems with markers. 

The flow of traffic, growing heavier 
all the time, plus increased construc- 
tion costs, are big reasons behind the 
building of toll highways in recent 
years. Users of toll roads pay a fee 
for the privilege of passing over them, 
and the income goes to pay for con- 
struction and upkeep. One of the first 
of the big, modern toll roads was the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike; another one 
was Connecticut’s Merritt Parkway. 





